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Satire’s my weapon; brut I'm too dis screet, ‘ 
Zo run a-muck and tilt at all I meet : 


I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, sudercargees, sharpers, aud dircctors.—Pors. 


—00000—— 
PROSPECTS OF THE REFORMERS. 


‘S Be your shield caution—your weapon, reason, 
“ Your cause honesty ! and you are mvinciblet” 


We have been led to this subject. by receiving.a variety 
of letters; stating, that some new Olivers, or Franklins, 
are.endeavouring to lead those who are more zeatous 
than prudent, into measures that may endanger their 
personal saféty ; ant enable the ministry to break the 
‘present calm, into’ amaflected storm. The silence of the 
reformers terrifies tthe bor oughmongers,’ as much as the 
Numerous meetings that were held in the memorable 
year, 1819. They kaow the dissemination of princi- 
ples is not stopped. They know the rising youth of ihe 
country are imbibing with the first dawn of intellect, the 
vrinciples of equal ‘Yepresentation, as the only basis of 
just and honest government ; and they know the perse- 
cutions hitherto. inflicted om the refyrmers, haye but 
served to reot the deeper ia their bosoms, the love of 
treedom, and the conviction of the necessity of the re- 
form they seek. The present calm is to them more hate- 

ful than the storm; because they could meet, perhaps 
senquer, the tempest ; but they cannot meet the invisible 
operatton, of the spirit of enquiry. They are compeiled 
to witness the progress of knowledge, which undermines 
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ithe basis of their usurpations, without the power of 
counteracting its effects: and this condition alarms them 
more than any other in which they could be placed. Al] 
the prince ‘ples of reform have been promuleated, Evyery 
child may read, and, reading, may understand them. 
They consist in a fow clear clomentary principles, diffi. 
cult, indeed, to drag from amidst the chaos of leval lum. 
her, but easily recognised for the true gems, thet mome;:! 
they are presented to the understanding. They haye 
been reduced to the simplest form; and it iS impossible 
to cloud them with any sophistry, however ingenious. 
The rreEpOM or ALL, and the best means of sec uring 
that freedom, are the ‘only data upon which a reformer 
need reason; he cannot go wrong. If the Press were 
this instant fettered, beyond the hope of ever publishing 
another honest truth, the next veneration would be free. 
The light has gone forth to the uttermost ends of the em- 
pire ; and our gracious lords and masters may hold up their 
blankets* to the sun, as long as they please, they can 
keep the light from none, who do nut most w ilfully shut 
their eyes. 

The ‘borous chmongers were woefully blind, when they 
legislated against public meetings—as indeed in their le- 


gislation on most other points.. They might be the dupes of 


their own conscientious fears ; but, had they not been 
conscious of their guilt, they could not have been 
scared by the bugbears of their terrified imaginations. 
The slightest recollection must have told them, that an 
armed insurrection could not be contemplated by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, of unarmed men, women, 
and children, assembled at noon-day, after due notice, 


by placards, and in public papers ! Such a degree of 


folly they could not expect, in any set of men, against 
whom it was necessary to legislate. Sueh a measure 
would have freed them from all fears of the Reformers, 
inafew days. And it was quite as ridiculous to say 
public Meetings were musiers, to ascertain the strength 
of the Reformers ; or reviews, to prepare them for fu- 
ture action, No leader of revolt could have gathered 
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* The Quarterly and Ediaburch Peviews—Blackwood’s Maga- 
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‘rok a promiscuaus assemblage of a district, on an tm. 
portant question, the probabic number of those who 
might entertain other and aecret views. Le could have 
no communication with them, but in the face of open 
day, and in the hearing of his enemies! as well as of his 
friends! These pretences for legislation were ridicu- 
fous—and the legislation was delayed too leng for the 
true reasons to av ‘ail the do, sige 

Out of mere charity, we have given the boroughmon- 
gers much useful in nation; and we will add to the 
obligations they ewe us, by informing them how far 
short they fell ef their object, since they cannot now re- 
pair their error. The Reformers did not meet in 1819, 
to petition, with anyhepe their petitions would be at- 
tended to. They had before petitioned ; and they re- 
membered how their petitions had been received. The 
divine* right of petitioning had enabled one Mem- 
ber of the legislature, to trample the prayers of 
the petitioners undcr foot; and this passing in 
the ineiaie of leyislature, without reproof— was alone 
sufficient to destroy any ~—_ altached to the 
right: But it was necessary to sete vm nation, that 
petitioning on this subject was useless. It was neces- 
sary to put an end to the delusion that the borough- 
mongers Would reform themselves. It was necessary to 
point out, why they were epposed to reform—that they 
were partics ‘whom reform would deprive of usurped 
profits, and advantages; that it might be known, in 
addition to the necessity of reform, W TiY reform was 
not to be obtained, without an energetic union on the 
part of the whole nation rendered this means of national 
salvation impossible to be resisted! This was the object 
ofthe magnificent meetings of the year 1819; which 
were multiplied ten-fold by the atrocious affair at Mane 
chester, and which itself, was of more importance to the 
cause of reform, then all the events that had before 
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* This is its proper appellation. Tt is not a Constitutional right; 
ora legal right: any more than seeing is a legal, or a Constitu- 
tional right; because eve ry imap can complain, whether another be 
pleased or.not. Petition ts complaint—and complaint only :—and 
senparved at Aj e1ere ‘E86 well Us phi Foglan, 
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scenrred in its favour! That slaughter prociaimed, on 
the part of the boroughmongers, w hat the reformers hed 
alledged against them, but what many before had hesi- 
tated to believe. The srim idol” came forth, its red 
right hand bared for vindictive vengeance, and wrote 
npon its own forehead, its own character, in the blood of 
tts victims. Phe oAject of the public mectings was then 
ACCOMPLISHED. ‘Thrat slaughter, and. the useless prayers 
for enquiry, sealed the book of hope, in that quarter: 
and never raore will any rational reformer expect any 
sort of redress from the reason, or the justice, of the 
horoughmongers. They have declared the system that is, 
to be their systein—that their interests. are the only 
interests of fie country—that t4ey are the people ;— 
and the muftedade their slaves of rerviage and custom! 
Public meetings had, in tact, become wse/ess, before the 
laws passed for their abrogation. The new bills were 
only declaratory of the power before manifested ; and, 
but fur the parade of doing something, it would never 
have been enacted that public meetings should be clogged 

with restrictions, when it was declared, in the same 
breath, that it was /egad to disperse them, without 
notice, by the sword ! 

What were public meetings to be hell for? What 
resuit, but useless expence, “and loss of time, could 
follow from addressing those who would not hear? 
Principles could be propagated much better by private 
meetings, than in public assemblies! The reformers did 
not-attend public meetings to form, but to express their 
opinions; and to state them, not so much to their coun- 
trymen, as to their rulers, when it was shewn to be useless 
to express such opinions, in such meetings, they became 
unnecessary ; and long before any legislative measure had 
passed, the public had relinquished public meetings for 
petitioning! They had been of great service. They had 
stimulated inquiry. ‘They had spread the current of en- 
thusiasm. They bad brought thousands from curiosity, 
Who bad gone away cony ineed of tr uths they little dreamt 
of. They had displayed the power of reason ;. evinced 
the eagle of political truths; and, more than all, 
they had shown the “ natural leaders” of the people, of 
both factions. in their-true colours, and in their native 
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unpotence. These were incalculable advantages; and, 
though incidental to the great object of petitioning, are 
among its most valuable ‘eaalte: But these advantages 
were all attained, before public meetings were interdict 
ed; and for any useful purpose to themselves, the bo- 
rouughmongers mieht as well have been in bed, instead 
of sitting up all night io pass their restrictive bills. We 
shall not be supposed to undervalue the tyrannical nature 
of these bills, because we langh at them as impotent 
measures! Ife who aims to kill another, is as much a 
murderer, as if the blow were aliended with the death 
of his victim ; and in these darts thrown at our national 
liberty, there is as much crime as if they had .over- 
whelmed it. But to shew we are correct im our reason- 
ing about their inefficacy, it will be found, that no meet- 
ings have been held by ‘the Reformers, under the pro- 
visions of the acts. If there had been any advantage 
in petitioning, they. would still have petitioned, as the 
act allowed them; but having found the practice 
useless, it was abandoned nearly altogether. The com- 
taunication of the reformers with the country at large is 
not impeded, though it is necessarily circuitous im its 
route ;—-but even this circuitous passage which it is com~ 
ne lled to take is advantageous; like the meandering r- 
valet, the further it is o obliged to take its serpentine way 
to its destined lev el, it fertilizes the greater proportion of 
the fields through which it flows. The restrictions have 


another good effect—they divide the labour of one amovg 


many, and it is better performed. Sv that out of evil, 


which came foo fate to be mischievous, in the way inten- 


ded, has arisen much of good. 

This view of the circumstances is taken upon the pre- 
sumption that the public meetings were held for the pur- 
pose of petitioning, with a view to demenstrate that the 
boroughmongers would lend no ear to any petitions 
against themselves! If there were any who altended 
them, or advised them with any other view, it is clear, 
they were not calculated to dead, or te advise. And if, 
at the present period, there are any who advise other 
than determined reason, and persevering argument, as 
weapons to be used for obtaining reform, they must de 
tontent to be suspected of wanting either inteviect g, or 
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honesty! The enemies of reform are now fighting the 
battles of reform most eflectually. Our old and ‘goo 
ally, the national debt*, is harder than ever at work for 
us. Circumstances at home and abroad are conti inually 
starting up, which may convince every rational observer, 
it is only necessary to keep the vessel of reform right be. 
eee the wind. and sie raust make the harbour safe, Let 
us spread as much canv ass, as we can; and give the sails 
to > wind with all imaginable skill, Nay, let those 
" ho would ily faster than the winds will bear them. 
ply the labouring oar,” with all their strength. This 
is our nee But who would be mad enovgh to jump 
into the sea, because the port was just in sight, and try 
to shies when he micht sail in safety? Of impatient 
agitators, of outrageous stimulators, we have had expe- 
rience enough, We knew whence ihey come, and where 
they would lead others. The tribe of Franklins is not 
yet exhausted; but surely the time is past, when such 
scoundrels can endanger any bul themselves. The mis- 
sion of Oliver, was written in letters of blood at Derby. 
Phat of Edwards stands recorded in as sanguinary cha- 
racters at the Old Batley. And after the detection of the 
manufactory itsell, of which Franklin was the head, 
nothing Dut absolute folly, or enthusiasm amounting to 
madness, can be led into any frenzied enterprize. It is, 
however, necessary to caution the young and the credu- 
lous, for euch will doubtless be found in cur ranks, to 
reat all recommended acts of violence with contempt; 
ll io shun all instigators to such acts as they would 
sbuna mortal enemy. Our intelligence is not sufficiently 
minute to juslify our naming either places, or parties ; 
but the subject is too important to permit us to let our 


information rest without this notice; which is respect- 
fully inseribed to all whom it may concern, 
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* We have before = irre ‘ied with this epithet, and said, as it 1s 
the Aing’s army, the f smavy, and the King’s péople, it ought 
to be the Aing’s prs © a of mere respect to his Maiesty. But - 
perhaps accent has rightly named this * big blessing +”? of Mr 
Justice Kailey, “ from which all other blessings, (this is, {u.ves ) 
flow!” If the impossibility of paying the inte rest of the debt pre 


duce a reform. we wy!) vladiy hail itasa national dedbtand a 24 
wal blessing tuo 
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,EYTITERS OF THE BLACK DWARP. 
eRe 


Prom the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bonze 
; at Japan. 





SMCLAKATION GF WAR BETWEEN THE LANDHOLDERS 
AND TH BULLS AND EBBARB OF "CHANGE ALLEY, 


I begin to think, my friend, that I shall not live entirely 
mvain. The Bank Directors, though long obstinate, 
and unruly children, seem now fired of their ay Oli tion 
of hanging up wretches for passing good imitations of 
their bin sling noles. FE earnestly hope they will never 
avain resort to such uupleasant pastime, but be content 
with sendiug those who cannot live in this country, to 
some other, “where their labour may produce them bread. 
faddress my hopes to them, because | am ashamed of 
bie juries who <i the fate of their victims into their 
hands. 7 had once hopes the Bank would not have been 
abie to deprive any human being of life, for an offence 
whiclt they could have prevented ; but since juries will 
find verdicts, L must praise those who are ashamed to 
acl upon them:—and as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has declared all hope of an inimitable note to be an’ 
idle fallacy :—and as the Bank will bring out no amend- 
ment, until ib can reach a perfection, it is im vain to 
hape for —I hope the Bank Directors will remember 
their temptation to the offenee—-that il is not the Bank, 
but the public, that hear the losses oceasioned by for- 
eery—and forbear to ask for verdicts, which Lain sorry 
ty séy are very easily obtained! 

Phe Whigs, too, finding the reformers not flocking so 
readily to their ‘ dame-schools,” ” as they expected, ‘be- 
gin to tnink, as ~~ cannot find scholars, they may as 
well ro to se! ool ; nied cy have actually pegun to pul 
in practice yarious * . lions of my advice; by which | 
lave no doubt they will most importantly benefit, which 
nay duce them totake a little more! They have be; Ful 
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to teaze the minister incessantly on various Sore Points, 
in a way which has been hitherto deemed extremely un- 
parliamentary. 

When the farmers prayed for relief, a few weeks back, 
it was proposed that the horse-duty should be taken off; 
but out of all the clamourers in favor of the poor farmer. 
only a very small minority appeared in its favor; upon 
which I ventured to ask if those could be sincere in their 
professed concern at the distress of the agriculturist, who 
refused to take off the least burthen from his shoulders. 
Now, 2 Majority has mustered up courage to vote against 
the minister for the abolition of a duty on malt, to four 
times the amount of the horse tax! I am afraid my very 
good friend, Lord Castlereagh was a little angry at this, 
for he threatens them with throwing out the bill, by a 
general summons of his confidential retainérs: ‘and a 
morning paper says he has already punished one indivi- 
dual for daring to have an unlicensed opinion on the 
matter.* To be sure I cannot blame this good friend of 
mine. It is abominable that his own dear friend, 
should lead him into the mire, and then leave him to 
scramble out of it, as well, or as ill, as he is able. On 
my conscience, I believe he had better take my advice 
himself, than rely upon such uncertain fellows. They 
gave him the army estimates, on his own terms; and 
when a saving of a million, or two, was pointed out to 
them, they refused to make any alteration ; ; and this they 
_TMaust “have done, with the shameful intent of making the 

noble lord ‘ turn his back upon himself” again! for they 
have now agreed to bring in a bill tocut off two millions 
of money, in the allowance, though they refused to ren- 
der | it unnecessary by curtailing the supply. Surely 
the radical spirit has entered the House of Com- 
mons in disguise! Well may the noble lord stare '— 
and look wise!—and threaten!—What, mutiny a 


his. own camp!—Rebellion in his own army!— 





——, 


* + The Earl of Fife has been dismissed from his office as Lord 
of the Bed Chamber sinee Mr. Western’s motion, and in consequence 
(it is supposed) of the vote he gave on that occasion for relieving 
his native country, Scotland, from the pressure of this tax, (the 
malt tax) Which so peculi: irly affects it.’—-TZimes, 
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‘~ Not those whe cat bis bread are true!” He may, wll 
atorm, and order a full attendance of his body guards !-— 
A division of 149 to 124 has given leave. to bring) ina 
Bill for the repeal of the tax ;. and if “ the Swiss’ were 
struck off the mauster-roil, as, on ag important occasion, 
they ougat to be in common decency, the majority of 
thd House would be in favour of its repeal ! But what 
is the noble Lord toda? He has but this dro millions 
to keep up a Sinking Fund of five millions ; and to take 
this away, will be to lose all controul over the Funds— 
all chances of negociating favourable loans—and offend 
besides the money- =m arket—where he yet feels there 
may be occasion to apply! It is te be expected, there- 
fore, that on the second reading, he will bring all his 
forees, efter a dinner-review, and a few charges of the 
zlass, into actual sernie e, to beat the Ausrie ‘ulturists out 
of the field : and secure the arr of the new Malt 
tax. | 

There is, however, in this affair, more of a s¢rio ts na- 
ture, than I have yet touched upon. The p:opaial to 
repeal this tax,is,iu reality, the declaration of war by the 
land holders against the Sundholders : -—and it is inall 
respects more important than the invasion of Naples. by 
the Austrian troops. The pretence of relieving the far- 
mer, | do not think entitled to much credit; for sueh.a 
disposition ought to have manifestad itself a long time 
ago, if it really existed. The landholders have long, been 
deceivi ing the fundhold ders with the idea that edb the land 
was mortgazed for the paymhent of the national debt. 
The landholders knew it’ was not: for they knew, it 
these pretended mortwagees came to demand possession, 
it was only to call out “the farmers, and the farmers nee, 
with hedge-sticks, and pitch-forks. to shew cate agaitest 
the intrusion. The land was sale enough. ‘That could 
not be touched :—the funtholders called it their seew- 
rity; and while the people could pay the rent of the 
landhol: ler, and the interest of the debt, all parties were 
saltistiad. They dad net eare whial shifts the people were 
oblized to make to pay them, while they were paid. 
Whether the people were driven up one pair of stairs, 
er two pair of stairs, or into the garret, or into the 


cellar :-—whather they eat brown bread, or white breast, 
Vor.. VE. No. 13. 
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ur potatoes, or potatoe-peelings, or went without food, 
neither the landholder, nor the fundholder, ever enquired, 
or cared. But now that it-has become a question, whe- 
ther the rents, or the interest of the de bt, shall be paid, 
in the full conviction that 60th cannot be paid. much 
longer, it is natural that the landholder should say > give. 
us our rents ;—and that the fundholder should exclaim,— 

pay us our interest!) And on this point, is the dispute 
about the turn. The bulls and bears of Change Alley, 
are not a quick-sighted race of animals. *T hey see no- 
thing beyond the walls’ of: their assembly-room ; ; and 
dealing only in the shadow of wealth, they are not ex- 
actly aware of what wealth is in reality. When a man. 
can believe he is in actual possession of money, because 
his name is inscribed for a certain sum in the books of a, 
bankrupt to whom he has lent it, which is the situation, 
of every fundholder, he is too far gone to reason with, 
before he feels his mistake. The landholders are in a, 
diflerent predicament. They are in actual possession of 
real property, of which they can make no advantage. 
The fundholder makes a regular advantage of a capital 
which has no real value; and while the adv antage con- 
tinues, he will be indifferent to the want ef security. 
The fundholder, too, has the fuith of the Parliament. - 
for his security; and this adds to his indifference— 
though the word of Turpin, the highwayman, would: 
have been equal security toa rich traveller, that he would: 
not ease him of his purse. 

While the taxes are raised, the minister will keep faith. 
with the fundholder ; but the landholder will suffer the 
taxes to be paid no longer than while his rents are alse 
paid. And as he holds ‘the property, and nothing ean be 
made of it without his leave, he holds the power, when- 
ever he chocses to interfere, to sweep away the fabric of 
the funds. ‘The clamour about the agricultural distress 
wasa prelude to this result; and the seconder of the. 
motion for a committee on the subject took that occasion 
to observe, ‘* it was a mistake to say the land was mort- 
gaged to the fundholders, for the security of the national: 
debt ; for it was not more mortgaged than property of 
every other description.” This is saying in effect, ef 7s 
qot morigaged at all; for it is auite certain that. ne 
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sther property ‘S SO HtOr tga wed, It is true while the 
taxes. can be collected, all property, or all transfer of pros, 
erty, are saddled with a per centage, for the enterest_of 
the debt ; but it would raise a worse swarm of hornets 
about the fundholder’s ears, than the farmers, and their 
servants, were they to attempt to take possession of the 
commercial, or manufacturing, properly of the country, 
RS mortgaged to the payment of their debt. Uf not sa-’ 
tisfied with the tax on leathe rr, they were tec make a geo 
neral attack on all the tanner’s yards, to seize the leather. 
into the bargain, they would stand a chance of getting 
soundly tanned themselves! If not content with the 
duty on malt, they were. to attempt to seize the beer, 
they would meet but a rough reception from the- 
brewer :—-and in their progress through all ranks. of 
society, they would find the same sturdy determination. 
to resist their demands. Fhe legislature can have no- 
power to. give them any security over personal property. 
As the representa ive of the nation, it has pretended to 
give them a Zen on. the nation—which is the territory 
of the state ; but this isadelusion. The state has no 
territory, except the crown,and church lands, All the 
rest of the state is the peculiar property of individuals, 
against whom no action on this. pretended mortgage can: 
ever be maintained! ‘Thus, the boasted security “of the 
fundholder, is nothing more than the credulity, added to 
the ability ‘of the people to pay; and since the ability 
fails, and the credulity vanishes, ‘the capital of the debt 
is evidently ‘ost for ever. Lord Folkestone has followed 
up the first declaration of war, in a singular manner, by. 
ilirectly ceclaring—“ zt was his dec ideck opinion, that 
‘itwas impossible for the country te goon paying the 
‘INTEREST Of the national debt.” Ni this declaration 
was reeeived BY THE House or Commons, with “ Loup 
* AND-GENERAL CHEERS!” I] dare say this cheering will 
recal to the recollectionof the Stock-jobbers the cheeri ing 
on the Exchenge, when the news arrived that the war 
with France would be continued, and that Europe would. 
be deluged with blood for years then to come! . But the 


present cheering will convey very different sensaa:- : 


tion, Jt must. operate like a bandit being killed 
with his own dagger. Then the stock-jobbers cheered, 
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because their profiis were prolonged, at the price-of 
oceans of the blood of their fellow-creatures—and 
now they tind the declaration cheered, whieh annihic 
Fates their ill-gotten riches! The place, too, in which 
the declaration was cteered is rather ominous. HW was 
the very place, where their sanguinary cheers were 
quoted as an evidence of the sense and _fecling of the na- 
tion. It was the very place where the money was voted 
to be squandered, in which the declaration was cheered 
that its indemnity could not be made good! There is 
some obscurity in the reasoning attributed by the repor= 
ters to his Tordship:—but the evident drift’ of his lan- 
guage is ciear enough. ‘They make him say, after the 
cheering of the declaration, that it was impossible to pay 
the inferest of the debt,—‘* there might be céreum- 
© etunces where to break faith, was the only mode of 
keeping goo | faith! Tf faith could not be kept, it 
was not only excusable, but proper to break faith! 
It might, therefore, be an act of good faith, to break 
“faith! Hf the arhole was to te preferred to a part, 
“if the substance was to be preferred to the form, if the 
“ reality was to be preferred to the appearance, the re- . 
“ lief and security of the community were to be pre- 
“ ferred to the wishes of a small part. This view of the 
“subject was becoming every day more clear to his 
eyes’; and he was glad to perceive that it was becoming 
“ daily more open to the observation of others. It was 
“ incompatible with the security, and freedom of thea 
““coun'ry, to Acep what was called qovd faith with the 
public creditor. Uf the iwterest of the debt could be 
" aid only by constant suspensions of the Aedbeas corpus, 
it followed (iat to preserve our freedom, we must brerk 
“© faith.” 

EFcannot myself enter into the full spirit of the asser- 
tion, that “ it might be an act of good faith, to break 
© faith 2? —but Lean cle: arly understand that persons who 
have been cecezred into the advance of theirmoney to ¢- 
dividuals, have no sort of claim upon indifferent parties to 
make om: losses and: in this predicament, i bay, the 
fundholders stand. Tie berougti-faction, has, in fact 
swindled them out of their property ; and there is neta 
single individual in the empire who is legaily bound to 
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them as security for one shilling of thejr capital, which 
ig sunk for ever, and can never be redeemed. The na- 
tion Was not the borrower, nor the expender of the mo- 
ey. it was no party to the contract, in any sense; nor 
willit ever redeem the debt. The fundholders knew, or 
ought tv have knuwea with whom they were dealing. 
They knew the great majority of the people never com- 
missioned the parties to berrow, to whom they were lend-- 
ing their money. There might be some shadow of a 
claim, upon that partef the nation who were actual elec- 
urs, of the borrowers ; but the mass of the people had 
no share Whatever in the transaction, except to pay ‘the 
utterest of the sums borrowed, which they were coz- 
pelled todo, by a power which they could not resist, 
while they were in possession .of the means ‘to*comply 
with its demands. But this compulsion to pay the zter- 
est must fail, where it meets with tetal inability ; and as 
io the capital, the ten whe borrowed it, never contem- 
plated any payment; and, no doubt hugged themselves 
at the credulity that could advance it, on such terns. 
Vir. Ricarde has foreseen this result; and, seeing that m 
tbe contest, the landholder would have the best of the 
battle, he has withdrawn all lis money from the funds, 
Where he was obtaining nearly five per cent., to invest ip 
land, which will not now pay him three per cent, even if 
he yels his reut. But then he has the land; and when 
the national debt is spunged away, the land will ‘be as 
valuable as before. He will only Jose part of his interest, 
while the matter is in dispute; ‘while the fundholder 
will add the less of all his interest to the capital which is 
already lost! Mr. Ricarde, having escaped this dilemma, 
which his superior capacity enabled him te foresee, says 
he is ** vo fundholder!” If this be not enough te con- 
vince the fundholders of the nature of the rotten plank 
to which they cling for safety, they would not believe 
‘“one risen from the dead!” Any hope of relief from 
economy isabsurd. The basis ef the system is expence. 
It bas no hold on the affections of any man. It must buy 
‘all the service it obtains; and, on this account, as it is in 
need of mure servants than i has rewards to bestow, it 
nas always twice the numbers of gaping expectants 
sovtling ivr the removal of the actual dependente. 
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Should a place be abolished, it not only loses the frien@s 
ship of the minion who held it, but makes absolute enex 
raies of those who were expecting it. Hnormous as the 
patronage of the ministry is, it cannot salisfy the dé 
mands made upon its aruniticence ; and degrading ine 
deed are the esvedients to which it is corapelled to re. 
sort, to secure assistance. T could name a greatman, 

who holds a contract under government, by which’ he 
eharves some thousands per annum more than the pub- 
lic would have to pay, were the contract: open to a fair 
competition; but his prices are not disputed, because he 
is a friend to the system, where it wants friends badly 
enough. This man might as well enjoy @ stnecure, as 
this contract. It is the s same in various other instances s. 
and wien contracts have been offered at ‘lower rates, 

they have been rejected ; and a stop has been put to en- 
quirics, lest the abese might be discovered. The com- 
mon. mode of diminishing the national difficulties is im- 
possible, from the nature of the system; and there is no 
alternative but that of the weakest going to the wall ;— 
and the weakest are undoubtedly the fandholders ; for 
they have no security but the good faith of the parlia- 
ment, which has cheered the declaration that the interest 
cannot be paid, and that the debt must be redueed. 
‘This reduction is, ta fact, its annihilation. if the interest 
po reduced one half, thedebt will be reduced one half:— 
and the saine power which annihilates the one half to- 
day, may annihilate the remaining half to-morrow. 
This will produce a panic at the Stock Exchange ; and 
as their funds have no existence beyond the breath of 
opinion, when they are reduced -one half, no one wilt 
sive much consider aties for ihe other, and they will nee 
cessarily expire by degrees! 

The lan dholders and the Sundnoliders are the only 
parties to the contract; and between them the contest’ 
walely yesis. Part of the landhoiders helped -to raise the 
money : anid ¢ wrth very jew exe eptions ) they all tacitly 

ngreed to the Hap lied ierms, “Sie Jandholders knew 
they were not viedsed to tue agreement; and the funds 
helders were made the dupes of the boroughmongers ; 
though wiih ail tieir confessed -simpiicity on general 
sahyecde. ots woaderta! they. shoula take 9 pretended. 
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‘security , without any means - of putting its pretended 
‘provisions in force! As to national faith, it is ala 
farce! No nation ever kept it against its inclinktion, or 
interest. Those who obtam the management of the 
national affairs, in most countries, have no scruple in 
such matters. Every statesman has a ready excuse. 
One was not in office when the system began :—another 
‘had only been party to a small part of the matter :—and 
a third says “ necessity has no laws,” and a fourth ve 
gravely assures the world, he is best Aeeping his faith by 
‘breaking it! 

At all this, I, as a spectator, can be amused; but it is: 
so amusement to the sufferers, though, perhaps, the 
‘common weal demands that they’should suffer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pretended much care about 
the condition of the widow and the orphan, whose de- 
pendance were on the funds; but his measures have 
ruined too many widows and orphans, without. calling 
from his bosom even the affectation of a.sigh, for me to 
believe that his feciings had any bias towards sympathy 
with such sufferers. ‘The pangs felt by the right honour- 
able gentleman came nearer his own business and 
bosom. -The sitaation of himself, and his colleagues 
were at stake upon the question. He knows they can 
ony drive the crazy carriage of state on the beaten way. 
A change of system would- produce a change of ministers ; 
and the talents of the present race can be carried to no 
other market, exeept the Grand Seignior should be tired 
of his divan, and the curse of their misrule should be 
carried into Turkey. 

The proper method of compromise would be the reduc- 
tion of the débt, and not of the interest ; and of the rents 
of land, in the same proportion; ‘but the fundholders are 
not in a condition to protect themselves ; and the people, 
having no interest in common with either party, will not 
care how the business is ultimately settled, provided their 
‘burthens are reduced; andif they are not reduced, they 
mill be thrown off, for they are too. grievous to 
Se borne much longer. The period. is now arrived, 
yee | preditted on my first arrival, when those who 

tently saw the system devour the poor, find it at last 
sfiackine themselves. Had they done what commos 
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prudence, as well as coramon honesty demanded, they 
had secured a much larger portion of their property at 
Jess risk to themselves; but “respectability” never 
moves, until it is in immediate danger; aud when it is 
compelled to move, it is frequently tow date. Had the 
* respectables” made common cause with the people in 
1816-17, a reform had been obtained—a fair compro- 
misc settled the collision of afl clashing interests:—and 
at this period, the commerce and avriculture of the 
country might again have thrown down the gauntlet 
to the wondering world. It were the triumph of the 
people, if they were grovelling enough ‘te imitate the 
conduct of those who saw them suffer the heaviest cala- 
maities without assisting them, to see the progresive 
ravages of the monster they in vain ‘attempted to arrest 
in its march. But their reward is at hand. The recom-. 
pense of their patriotism and forbearance draws near. 
There is an adage that “‘ honest men stand some chance 
“ of their own, when knaves fa]! out about the division of 
“ the spoil ;” and whether the laudholder lose his rents, or 
the fundholder his interest, will be little to the public, if 
the mutual squabble produced a reform. 


Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondent from Leeds will perceive that we have ene 
deavoured to meet the mischief he anticipates. 

*‘Les deux reformateurs” received. The editor perfectly 
agrees with therm in their observations, and will profit by them as 
much as possible. 

The hostility of the great “* Whigs” at Newcastle, and its neigh- 
bourhood was expected. The Black Dwarf is as objecttonable to the 
common hera of Whigs,as to the whole herd of Tories, Thelatter hate 
it, as a decayed beau hates his looking-glass, when it shews nim that 
he cannot conceal the ravages of time; and the former, a8 a 
coquette would her mirror, did it shew her the white hairs, the 
precursor of the finale of her triumphs. There are, however, & 
few bolder and honester Whigs—or rather there are a few Whigs, 
beginning to be ashamed of Whiggism, and of every zsm that is 


obliged to shun the uth; and see triumph of Pupbxicsem is fast 
approaching 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. LIX. 
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‘© My Masters of Misrule! [I have a crow to pluck with you.’ 


Orv Pray. 


390. Tt were good, that the greater charchmen inspect the 
morals of the clergy; the moral heretics do the church more 
harm than aii the wou-confortmists can do, or can wish it. That 
before they adoni men to subscribe the thirty. nine articles for 
a benetice, they iry whether they know the meaning. Vhat they 
would much recommend them the reading of the Bible -—'tis 
avery good book, and if a man read it carefully, will make him 
much wiser. "Phat they would advise them to keep the Sab- 
bath :—if there were no morality in the day, -yet there is a 
great deal of prudence in the observing it. That they would 
instruct those that came for holy orders ‘and livinys, that it is a 
ierrible vocation they enter upon, bat that it has indeed the 
greatest reward. That to gain a soul, is beyond all the ac- 
quists of fratic ; and to convert an atheist, more glorious thau 
all the conquests of the soidier. Phat, betaking themselves to 
ihis spiritual warfare, they ought to disentangle from the world, 
That they do not ride fora benetice as if it were for a fortune 
or a mistress, but that there is more in it. That they take the 
ministry up not as a trade, and, because they have heard of 
Whittington, in expectation that the beils may so chime, that 
they come in their turns to be lord mayors of Lambeth. ‘That 
they make them understand as well as they cen, what is the. 
grace of God. That they do net come into the pulpit too full 
of fustian or logic; Uthat a good life is a clergyman’s best syllo- 
gism, and thie quaintest oratory; that tll. they outlive them, 
they will never get the better of the fanatics, nor be able to 
preach with de monstration of spirit, or with any effect or autho- 
rity; and that they be lowly-mmded and no railers..~ Andrew 
Marvell. A short Historical Essay touching General Coun- 
culs, Creeds 3 Sc ° 167 {}, 


A man inust labour infinitely to get more than he needs ; 
a . drive aw ay thirst aud huriger, a man ete not sit in the 
held of the o IVDTES Se. i poor, nor lead sini oF break his sleep 


*contunishosam humauitatem pan,’ and to suffer shame, and 
Vor. VI. No. 13 
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danger, and envy, and affront, and all the retinue of infelicity, 

if men did but know what felicity dwells in the cottage of a 
virtuous poor man,—how sound he sleeps, how quiet his breast, 

how composed his mind, how free from care, how easy his 
provision, how healthful his morning, how sober his nights, how 
moist his month, how joyful his heart, —they would never ad- 
rhire the noises and tlie diseases of the throng of passions, and 
*he violence of unnatural appetites, that fill ‘the houses of the 
1 xurous and the hearts of the ambitious.-—— Dr. Jeremy Tay- 


for, tsishop of Bown. The House of Feasting : a Sermon. 
LOST, 


ae ee 


392. T have forgot my employment unto the Palatinate ;—I 
was calicd before the Lords of the Council,—for what I know 
not, -—l heard it was for not lending ona privy-seal: I answer- 
ed, if eet will fake my estate, let them, I will give it up: lend 

twill no When Il was before the Lords of the C ouncil, they 
aid ‘ar my charge mv unwillingness to serve the King. [ said, 
‘Thad my life and ny estate, to serve my country and my reli- 
gion, They put upon ime, if Ldid not pay should be put 
unon an employment of service. 1 was willing. After ten 
weeks walting, they told me [ was to goa with a lord into the Pa- 
latmate, and that L should have employment there and means be- 
fitting. FPtold them, | wasa wise t, and desired means. Some 
pation very eagerly, some dealt nobly; they said, Pmust go on 
my own purse, L answered, No sol dier serves at his own cost. 
Some told me, Tl must go. | began to think, what! must 1? 
none Were eversentontinthat kind. Law yers told me coukl 
not be so sent. Hiaving thet assurance 1 demanded means, 
was reselved not fo stir upon those terms, and in silence 


4 P ? y’ 
two bo votre ory F 


¢ ! ; ‘ ? , ia . ri ss 
iuiy f refused. ipoan tos, they having eiven me a com- 
—s . : nt ; ? ? 
mand to @o. afier iselee days they told me. they woe: Anat send 
pee as a suldier, Sut tio atiend ca an pea rdor. Lknéw thet 
"sD 4294 PY fae A : - se; ~y a +6 | ~fe en . od 
Stone woul Ateme: oo LT settled mv troubled estate, and ad- 


Gressed myself te that sereice.—Sir Freter Fiay RaM, Speech 


amiive te: PIMNIORS, Lon 


f could never divice myself from any man upon the 
afereuce ofan opinion, or be angry with his easel for not 
acreeing with me gn tat, from which, pe rhaps, i should within 
fuave no genius to disputes in rell- 
it wisdom to deciine them, espe- 


a fi widty tes dissent ip yse) re 
gion, f have offen thought 


t! il} ry 18! Up i 2 disads apnrare 


age, or when the cause of truth might 
safer in the weakness of my patron 


ige. Where we desire !9 
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he informed, it is good to contest with men above ourselves ; 
but to eonfirm and establish our opinions, it is best to argue 
with judgments below our own,—that the frequent spoils and 
victories over their reasons mity settle in ourselves an esteem 
and confirmed opinion of our own. Every man is not a pro- 
per champion for truth nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the 
cause of verity. Many from the ignorance of these maxims, 
and an inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have too rashly charged 
the troops of error, and remain as trophies to the enemies of 
truth, man may be in as just possession of truth—as of a 
citv, and vet be forced to surrender: it is therefore far better 
tu enjoy ber with peace, than to hazard ber ona batile. If 
therefore there rise any doubts im any way, | do forget them, or 
at least defer them, till my better settied judgment and more 
i uly reason be ‘alte to resolve them; for I perceive every 
man’sown reason is his best CEdipus, and will, upon a reason- 
able truce, find a way to loose these bonds, wherewith the sub- 
tleties of error have enchained our more flexible and tender 
julginents.—Sir hos. Brown. Religio Medici, 1042. 


—— 


S94. By this time, all thoughts of ever having a parliament 
again were quite banished: so many oppressions had been set 
on foot, so many ‘legal actions done, that the only way to jus- 
tify the mischieis already done, was to do that one greater, 

viz. ‘Votake away the means which was ordained to redress 
‘them,—the lawful government of England by parliaments.’ 
Whilst the kingdom was in this condition, the serious and just 
nen of Euglaad, who were no way Unterested in the emolument 
of these oppressions, could wot but entertain sad thoughts and 
Presages of what m ischief mast needs follow so ereat an in- 


Just ¢,—thaf tings carried so far ina wrong Way, ‘must needs 


ether enslave themseives and their posterity for ever, or re- 
quire a vindicauen so sharp and smarting, as that the nation 
would croan under it,—and, thongh the times were jolly for 


the present. vet, laving observed the judgment of Ged upon 
other secure nations, they could not chuse but fear the sequel. 
inotier sourtof men, and éspeciallv lords and gendemen, by 


' 
Whom the pressures of the covernment were not much felt, 


6 


b ” re cose teh aetccier: o er ore sila Lat a 

who enjaved their own plentiful fortunes with litile or insensl- 
‘ 

' : 6 f as i ¢? thy js * > 4 . 
ble detriment, look: znd further than their present safety and 
FIVOCewpesgas apy '23 4, ey } onan nr YY ta — Ps , » 

; POSt Prety 2nad tl; unctisturnreu pac ecor the nation (whilst 


| bg a ee ae Beis oe ee oe Ue ET ional ‘ ’ 
Ger givedous were exrbrotled inp casainities, and Germaiy 
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spirits’ who complamed of the breach of laws and liberties ; 
sayipg, that the kiedom abounded with wealth, plenty and all 
kind of elegancies, more tian ever;—- that it was for the henour 
of a people, that the monarch should live splendidly and not be 
curbed at all in his prerogative, which would bring him ito the 
greater esteem with other princes, and more enable him to pre- 

vail in treaties ;~-that what they suffered by monopolies was in- 
sensible and not grievous, if compared with other states ;--that 
the Duke of ‘Tuscany sat heavier upon his people in that very 
kind ;—that the French king had made himself an absolute 
lord, and quite depressed the power of parliaments— (which 
had beei there as great as in any kingdom)—and yet that France 
flourished, and the gentry lived well ;—that the Austrian princes 

especially in Spain, laid) heavy “burdens upon their oO 
Thus did many of the English gentry, by wav of comparison, 

ordinary discourse plead for their own servitude. Phe Cpubiis 
would begin to dispute against parliaments in their ordinary 
discourse,—that they were sear to those whom the king 
favoured, aud too TE inious to his prerogative, —that the late 
parliamen! stood upon too bigh terms with the king,—aued that 
they hoped the king should never necd any more parliaments, 
Some of the greatest statesiner and pmvy-conusellors would 
ordinarily laugh at the ancicni lanenage of Eugland, when the 
word liberty of the subject was named. But these gentlemen, 
whe seemed so forward in taking up their own yoke, were but 
a small part of the nation (though a number considerable enougli 
to make a reformation hardj—compared with those who were 
sensible of their birthrights and the true interest of the king- 
dom—on which side the common people in the generality anid 
the country freehoiders stood, who would rationally argue oi 
their own rights and those oppressions that were laid upon 
ihem.* —Thomas May. The Llistory of the Parliament of 
England of 1640.. 1647. 


—-~~ 





— ~- 


* Whata piclure of the state of public feeling during that long 
but portentous calm which immediately preceded the oraid rebel- 
lion !—-a picture which it is impossible to contemplate without de- 
tecting the striking resemblance it bears to the very days in which 
We are now writing. From this faithful sketch we may safely in- 
ter that * the land we live in,-and let those who do not like t— leave 
it,’ is a sentiment somewhat older than the age of Pitt and his polt- 
tical profligacy, and that it is just as wi isely sported by the anti- 
English loyalists of our time, as by their preeursors au bundred 
and. eighty vears ago. This little c eceey? were a golden page to 
Neg ID with. if folly could be ' revailed on fur once to take lessens 
Jrom ex perience, 
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MEANS OF ENCOUNTERING THE NATIONAL DIFFICUL- 
- TILES. 





One of the advaataces resulting from the evils df our situation, 
is that the enquiry which they prevoke, must ultimately lay bare 
its cause to the very roots, and enable all to understand the nature 
of the difficulties under which the state is groaning. Bubble after 
bubbie is thrown up, by those who are interested in the deceit, 
to profong the deceptions; but they burst as fast as they rise, iv the 
chilling atmosphere of public investigation. Their bright hues, and 
colunring, of ten thousand dyes, attract the attention, to be blown 
away as worthless fallacies; and the Ricardo system bids fair to 
follow all its preceding delusive splendid brethren to ‘* the tomb 
of all the Capulets,” after being the wonder ef an hour, the praise 
of a day, and the expectation ef a mouth, But in the midst of 
this interested chicanery, it happens that some honest, and unplea- 
aant truths find their way to the surface, to the great astonishment 
and displeasure of these who think that truths of every description 
ought to remain quietly at the bettom of the well, where truth 
is fabled to have been throwa. It has been recently the fashion to 
talk of respectability, and properly, ‘being the basis of political 
society; aud it has been boldly argued, that the state having 
ruined the great mass of the people, their ruin has abrogated 
theirjrights ; and that the poor form no part af the real nation ! 
but are only considered as * hewers of wood, aod drawers of 
water.” This monstrous proposition has induced the enquiry as 
to what is property—whence it proceeds—and to whom the state 
is really indebted—and then to ascertain how the property is dis- 
posed ‘of, and what return it makes to the creators of its pro- 
perty. , 

A singular pamphlet has just made its appearance, in the form 
of a letter to Lord John Russell, “* on the Source and Remerly of the 
National Difficulties,” which is not likely to obtain much notice 
from our controversial speakers, and writers because it would be 
aomething difficult to misrepresent, or to controvert its state- 
ments. ‘They have a wonderful alacrity in-contesting the sha- 
dowy superstructures of each other, which they can destroy, or 
build up with, equal facility; but, should one really armed for 
the combat enter the field, they pretend not to know there is any 
Opponent in the lists; and continue their sham fights, and mock 
courtesies, with one another. The public will, however, feel 
obliged to anyone who will introduce them to an acquaintance, with 
this pamphlet ; because it takes the public cause into considera- 
tion, without any respect to isolated interests. He beginsby bold 
throwing dewn the gauntlet, to that most preposterous of all 
Propositions, that ‘‘ the richest nations are those where the 
greatest revenue is, or can be raised ;” as “ if the power of com- 
pelling, or inducing men to labour twice as much as the mills of 
Gaza, for the enjoyment of the Philistines, were a proof of any. 
thing, but a tyranny twice as powerful.” The basis of his argu- 
ment is, that * labour is the suurce of a wealth;” and that the 
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wealth of nations consist in their * reserved surplus labour,” jn 
whdtever ‘the rednlts may be realized. A few quotations wh 
render the drift of the reasoning more clearly comprehensible: — 


_  Sappose the whole labour of the country to raise just sufficieat’for 
the support of the whole population; it is evident there is no surptus 
labour, consequently, nothing that can be allowed to accumulate as 
capital. BS 

we Suppose the whole labour of the country to raise as much in one-year 
‘as would maintain it foo years, it is evident ope year’s consuapticy 
must perish, or for one year men Ynust cease from productive labour, 
‘But the possession of the surplus produce, or capital, will neither maintain 
the population the following year in idleness, nor allow. the prhdoce ta 

verish ; they will employ them upod seumething not directly and imme. 

intely productive, for instance, in the erection of machinéry, &c. But 
‘the third year, the whole population may again return to productive 
labour, and the inachinery ‘erected im the last year coming now into 
operation, it is evident the produce of the whole will be greater than 
the first year’s produce, by the additional power of the machinery, and 
consequently that the superabundant produce will be one whole year’s 
‘consumption, and the produce of the oachinery tu addition It wilt 
follow still more necessarily, therefore, either that this surplus labour 
must perish, or be put te use as before; and this usahce’again adds to 
- the preductive power of the labour of the society, and coon progressively, 
‘till men must cease from productive labour for a time, or the produce of 
‘their labour must perish.” . 3 

* Tae PROGRESS OF THIS INCREASING CAPITAL. WOULD, in established 
socteties, BRE MARKED 'BY THE DECREASING INTEREST OF WONEY, or, which 
ws the same thing, the decreasing quantity of the labour of others that 
would be given fur its use; but so long as capital could command interest 
-atall,it would seem to follow, that the society cannot have arrived at that 
‘maximuin 6f wealth, or of productive power, whén its produce must be 
‘allowed’ to pérish.”’ 
“ When, however, it’shall have arrived at this maximun, it would Be 

tidiculous to suppose, that society would still continue to exert its 
ulmost productive power, The next consequence therefore would be, 
that where men heretofore laboured twelve hours they would now labour 
‘six, and @Xis‘is natiédnal wealth, thisis national prosperity. After all thefr 
idle sophistry, there is, thank God ! no means of adding to the wealth of's 
mation but by adding to the facilities of living: so that wealth ts liberty ~ 
liberty to seek recreation— liberty to ‘enjoy life—liberty to imprave the 
miod: it is disposable time, and nothing more. Whewever a society 
shall have arrived at this paint, whether the individuals that compose 
‘jt, shall, for ‘these six hours, bask in fhe sun, or sleep ii ‘the shade, or 
idle,or play, or invest their labour in ‘things with which it perishes, 
which last i- a necessary consequence if they will labour at all, oughtdo 
dein the election of every man individually.” 


Re then proceeds to enquire why no society hag ever arrived at 
that state * when tren would no mere labour 
| than sufficed, 
To recommend coo} zephyr, and make ease . 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
_ More grateful.” 


Having denied that avy accumulation of capital could be of 


tLseif injurious, because the more abundaut it grew the less valuable 
it would become ; he says— . 


** But His here that power has ever interfered, and by misdirecting the 
labour of one part, and destroying the labour of another, ro lotget 
permits 2 rea! accumulation of surplus produce, vor consequently such 
af increase of capital as shall reduce the value of existing capital, or 
‘reduce the capitalist to the necessity of labouring again.” 
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‘Afier shewing the bearing of ‘the unproductive Upsi ‘the 'ptu- 
ductive classes of sdcicty-; which is in the ratigoftwo to one, a3 
« mao who:ceases to Jabour for himself requires the tabour of ano- 
‘+her to furnish him with food; and in the ralioof twenty or 4 
hundred to one, where the mah who docs not labour, devours 
what would support twenty or.a bundred-labourers,he proceeds ta 
examine the enormaus want of proportion, existing in this countey 
bet ween the productive and unproductive ctasses. This necessarily 
involves an examination of the general priuciples of ont commerce, 
and our currency, in which many errors, oc deceptions, of ove 
fashionable political economists are detected. -lo this portion of 
his task, the author breaks-iatu-the following animated description 
of our embarrassed state :— 


“if i dared yenture to anticipate the last paragraph of the historian, 
‘that generations hence shall trace the character of this age and country ; it 
should run thys.—* [he increase of trade and commerce opened a bownd~ 
less extent to luxury :—the splendour of luxurious enjayment in a few, 
excited a worthless, and debasing, and selt-emulatian in all :—The attaiu- 
ment of wealth became the ultimate purposes of lite: —the selfishness 
of nature was pampered yp by trickery and art:—pride and ambition 
were made subservient to this Vicious purpose :—their appetite was. ¢ors 
rupted in their infancy, that it might leave its natural aod wholesome 
nutriment, to feed on. the garbage of Change Alley :~instead of the quiet, 
the enjoyment, the happiness, and.the moral euvergy of the people, they 
read in (beir horn-book of nothing but the wealth, the commerce, the 
manufactures, the revenue, and the pecuniary resources of the country ¢ 
the extent of its navy, and the muster-roll of.tts hireliag army :—in he- 
hour of this beastly Belial, they sade a saccilice of the high energies of 
their nature ;—-they hailed his. progress with hosannahs, though on hig 
tight hand sat Despotism, and on tis left Misery !—they made a welcome 
sacrifice to himof their virtues and their diberties :—to satisfy his crav- 
ings, they forewent their natural desires :—honour and truth were offered 
‘ip on his altars :—and the consummation of their hopes was characterised 
by misery and ignorance ; the dissolution of all social virtue and commoe 
sympathy among individuals:; and by a disunited, feeble, despotic, and 

despised goyernment!’ ” | 


The very current notions, in genteel life, that the poor were ouly 
born to labour, and that toil is a species of positive eajoyment with 
them, is excellently exposed, in the following quotation :— 


** But fareiga trade;says a living writer,‘ augments the materials on which 
labour may be employed, and Hume, speakitig of the advantage of a li; 
miteddebt, says,‘ it quickens ‘the labour of the common'people.” These 
advantages, common to both trade and debt, are the same, I conceive, or: 
at least the latter advantage is the more intelligible: but let me ask 
whether these writers would have preferred digging six daysa week, at 
twelve hours a day, for a whole life, or six hours a day for three days a 
week, from twenty to fifty. Is labour, that is, toiling, sweating, digging, 
delving, hedging, “ditching, craining, the only enjoyment of life? or 
does your spinning-jenny ‘ discourse’ such * éxceltent music, that its 
eternal hum is the only thing that makes life tolerable? This compelling 
‘VF Joducing yogic to toil on eternally, seems ayery pleasant speculation, 
and 4 wonderful progress in political economy, according to these men ; 
but f never heard of one of them but had a relish for quiet and enjoy- 
ment himself. Should we have heard so much of its advantages, had it 
heen then for the first time discovercd, and had the consequences of ‘the 
discavery been to bave driven Hwne, and every man then existing, to 
work winter and summer, hall er rain, twelve hours a day, to cultivate 
ihe bleak barren susface of Hind Head, or Salisbury Plain? Yet it 


poy surely Be better to ‘quicken the labour’ of the whofe, than of ¢ 
dart,” 
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He then proceeds tv demonstrate the effects upon the labourer, 
which the national debt, aud the doubling of the rental of the 
Jand, must necessarily have, since ** the interest paid to the capi- 
talists, “is paid out of the babour of others sand ehews thet 
uorminal capital may he increased to such a degree, that the tuterest 
cannot be paid, by the surplus labour of the labourer, since the 
labourer must live; but sayshe ‘the capitalists, if capital does 
not decrease in value, as it tecreascs in amount, will exact frow the 
labourers the produce of every hours labour, beyond what it js 
possible for the labourer to subsist upon; and, however horrid 
vod dugusting it may see, the capitalist may eventuaiy speculate 
on the togd that requires the least labour to produce ity aud even, 
tually say to the fabourer, you shan’t eat bresd, because barley- 
weal is cheaper; you shan'’t eat meat, because itis possible to sub- 
siston beet rootand polatoes!” and to this point have we come, 


“© tis a curious and interesting faet, says Colquhoun, * that an 
acre of potatoes will produce fora times the sustenance of an acie of 
eorn; and be strongly urges the legislature in Consequence to encourage 
Als cultivation, Why, if the labourer can be brought to feed on potatocs 
instead of bread, it is indisputably*true that more can be exacted from 
his labour; that is to say, if when he fed on bread he was obliged to re- 
tain for the maintenance of himself and family the Jabour of Monday 
and Tuesday, he will, o potatoes, require’ only the half of Monilay ; 
and the remaining half of Monday and the whole of Tuesday ate avail- 
able either for the service of the state or the capitalist. And this is au 
* interesting faci?’ Great God! is it to be endured that a man, offering « 
huge volume in proof of the growing prosperity of the country, of its 
uabounded wealth and resources, is to oifer such ai iusult to our better 
feelings, as to connect it with the digtressing facis, ‘ that butcher's meat 
has almost become inaccessible to the labouring classes,” and that it is a 
foolish laxury to leave them bread, ‘because human nature may exist on 
potatoes. When he is reduced tv * oatmeal, barleymeal, potatoes aud 
milk, as the doctor would diet him, but that some other ‘interesting 
fact?’ may prove that he can subsist on thistles and furze, wud that the 
prickles are a mere sauce piguant,” 


The condition of the poor in treland, our author adds in the fol- 
lowing note, which is enough to make one shudder at its perusal, 
when its contents are contrasted with the budsted aericion, and 
charity of this vaunting land ! 


*“« The only two documents of authority I can immediately refer to, are 
the Reports in the House of Commons last year, ou the Frame-work 
Knitters’ Petition, and on the State of Disease aud Cundition of the Poor 
in Ireland; the one has relating to a particular trade, but is not, IU fear, 
contined to it; the other to the state of Ireland generally. In lhe one, ° 
the evidence were agreed that stockingers could not earn for 15 hours la- 
bour a day, [* they are scant troubled with any painful labour,’ says For- 
tescue, speaking of our people in the time of Henry %) more than seven 
shillings a week: six shillings being the average.” ‘There are many, 
says W. Jackson, ‘ who have not lad flesh meat perhaps once in two 
months; the general way of living is upon rvots and water gruel.’ In. Jre- 
land, the distress is still more dreadful. Dr. F. Barker, inspeeting physi- 
cian for Munster, appointed by Government, and reporting to them, 
states that ‘ the want of food is so pressing in the neighbourhood of ir- 
lee, that seed potatoes were taken up from the ground, and used for the 
support of life; nettles and other esculent wild vegetables cagerly sought 
after to satisfy tbe cravings of hunger.’ In the county of Limerick, be 
says, ‘ 1 was assured that patients had been received into the hospitals. 
who had endeavoured to support life for some days together with the 
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teavea cf tbe wild turnip and other plants of this tribe.” © Dt. Crampton, 
inspecting physician for Connaught, reports from Galway, that the* poor 
were in astate of despondency for want of employment ; they were uh- 
able tr purchuse food or clothing for their families. The smali quaatity 
of sustenance they.could procure, was of had quality; wet potatoes and 
had oatmeal were the produce of the harvests of 1816 and 1817. Whole 
fimities were obliged to lie with scarce any covering; they had no fire to 
cook therr carty fare. Afier being exposed.to the cold rains of these in- 
clement seasons, they :earched the fields for esculent roots, and the Prasba 
weed, in many instances, served them for a meal.” In the county of Clare, 
he reports, ** they had suffered as they lad in the county of Galway.’ Of 
die county of Down, Dr, Clarke reports much to the same purport: fuel 
was senree, he says, shat ‘in many instances, they were obliged to eat 
tteir provisions raw, and for weeks together during the winter moaths, 
their elothes were tiardly ever dry; and the report of Dr, Chevne, the 
inspecting physician for Leinster, is confirmatory of all this. * When the 
epidemic begua, the poor in many places were living upon weeds. In 
ite neighbourhood of Kilkenny they werefeeding on hips, on nettle-tops, 
and other weeds. Near Stratbaliv, many families had fed’on the tops ot 
witd turnips; and at Castledermont, this weed (called Prasha Bwee) and 
a little malty flour, formed the chief articles of nourishinent. ” 


Our space precludes us from adding any thing further, bat‘ the 
proposed remedies of the writer, for the difficulties he has painted 
so well, which he offers tn these words :— 

“ Let then a fair estimate be made of the reduction in the rental of 
lands, by the abolition of all prohibitory or regulating Coru Laws, by 
she reduction ia the price of Corn, from Ovs., a just remunerating price, 
to Ss., or what it may he reduced to, By being open to the competition 
ef the Continental market-—'‘le permanent reduction of rental Ttiem- 


her, isa reduction of capital—and proportioned to this, let there-be aa 
actual deduction trom the whole amount of funded debt.” 


oo ee 


PROCEEDINGS or THe ARMY or SIMPLETONS. 
| FIRST BULLETIN. 

A detachment from the main body marched against the 
fortress, heretofore defended by Gen. Carlile, and more 
lately, by Lieat.-Gen. Mrs. Carlile, but at present com- 
manded by adjutant Mrs. Mary Ann Carlile, the sister 
of lhe previous defenders of the fort; and, having pre- 
viously obtained admiitanee by stratagem, the said divi- 
sion, by a most brilliant display of tact and courage, by 
the assistance of a judge's warrant, and a: posse of con- 
slablus, succeeded in taking the said Mrs. Mary Ann 
Carlile prisoner: for selling a certain address, said to 
Have been written and published “by the said Mr: Car- 
lile, as an order of the day to the Reformers; whieh the 
army of simpletons say has e tendency to promote disdr- 
der ant rebellion in their armies., Another division, with 
the same parade, courage, and.dexterity, took prisoner 
Mr. Atkinson, a beokselierin the Lendon-road, for-deing 
& partner in the publication of the same offensive order. 


The vigilance and discretion of the simpletons cannot be 
too highly praised. 
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Dear Sir, 7 
_ Through the medium of your paper, I bee to lay, 
Wefore the public one of the. practices of the Sessions Court fog: 
the county of Middlesex ; which appears.to me to deserve ng: 
other appellation than that of systematic fraud, .It will be .ig.. 
the recollection of your readers, that Iwas arrested last Sep, 
tember, on a charge of libel on. the present zovernnient;, to: 
answer to which, at the ensujng October. session, I gave bail-~. 
inyself in 801, and two of my friends in 401. each.- At the Oc- 
tober session } appeared, was tried, convicted, and sentenced to, 
twelve months’ imprisonment, although recommended to mercy. 
by the jury, two of whom have since expressed their regret aud: 
astonishinent at the severity of my sentence. Five months have. 
since passed away; during which time my family have been 
struggling, unaided and unassisted, against a thousand difficulties, 
consequent upon such a sentence. But though as time-rollei, 
| on emburrassinents accumulated so rapidly that. ory. spicits, na- 
turally of au elevated cast, were clouded and depressed by the 
idea that those who were dearer to me than my existence, might, 
be turned.adrift upon a mercenary and friendless world, while. [: 
am so situated as to embitter rather than alleviate their mise-. 
ries. Still, all these were evils that might have been expected ; 
and though in all conscience sufficient for one poor mortal. to. 
contend with, yet forsooth, I must have ile, which the. 
most sagacious individuals could not have foreseen, unless per-. 
chance, he was aware of the chicanery of courts of justice. 
Within the last week I received a notice from the Sessions-. 
house, that as / had not appeared last October, my recogni- 
zances were forfeited and would be estreated into the Court 
of Exchequer, if 1 dil not make application to have them re- 
spited on the 22d.of March. I first thought it must be a mis- 
take on the part of some of the officers of the court; but upon: 
enguiry | learned that there were fees to the.amount of 10s. 8d. 
to be discharged, and this was the meaning of the netice I had. 
received. I refused to pay them—indeed it would be on my 
part a piece of palpable injustice towards those to whom [ am 
indebted, to give away money to persons to whom | am not in-. 
debted, whilst those to whom TI am indebted must thereby be. 
compelled to wait. fn consequence of my refusal, they have. 
had the unblushing assurance to threaten my wife with an extent: 
from the crown for 801., the amount of my recognizances. 
can scarcely repress my indignation at so palpable a fraud, par- 
ticularly when I reflect that it is a. sort of: discretionary powe?> 
which they never exercise except against those who are in thei, 
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opnion able to pay ie fees, or to compromise mattets after an 
estreat has been issued. 

There is now in this prison a person who, some few sessions. 
back, applied to the Court to postpone his trial until the ensuing. 
sessions. His request was acceded to by the Court, and yet. 
his recognizances were subsequently estreated for his noo-ap-. 

arance at that very sessions, and-his goods have been disposed ' 
of by public auction. Attrocious as this case is, yet there is 4. 
shade of «hfference between it and mine; for, as 1 before stated, ' 
|. was tried and committed, at the very sessions at which they 
(by some. legal cavil) dare to tell me.I did not appear!!! 

Whether they will proced to a similar extent with me I know 
not, but f think it a duty to myself, to my family, and to the. 
public, to expose that which I would term (Iwas not, deterred, 
by the fear of incurring a prosecution for telling truth) 4. 
systematic species of a ae I have as yet. been unable to. 
learn the different items which compose this ten shillings and 
eight penee; but to me that is of little consequence. It is’ 
demanded because F did not appear as stated in the notice, and 
if my non-appeurance was the only ground for justifying the 
chim, it must of course be nugatory. If any of your legal. 
readers will have the kindness to point out the course whieh, 
defendants in such, cases should. pursue, without incurring more. 
expense than the amount of the fees, they would thereby render. 
4 most essential service to the public; for in this land of free- 
dom, the expense of resisting an imposition, by appealing to, 
the tribunals of justice, established by our glorious constitution, 
is much more serious than if we had patiently submitted to the 
original extortion. Inthe interim, should any further steps 
he taken by the officers of the court, you shall again hear 
‘rom, | 

Your’s sincerely, 
JAMES GRIFFIN, 
Cold-Bath-Fields Prison, pallial: 
Mureh 23rd, 1821. | 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. — 
a 

. Some few weeks since, Lord Holland took occasion to, 
declare that a decision in the House of Commons, had 
turnished one hundred aad ten additional reasons for a 
Parliamentary Reform. As he said additional reaso 
his lordship must have had some reasons before of the. 
necessity of reform ; and we will suppose his lordship te 
have had some forty prior reasons, though he might with 


very tittle industry and attention, nave discovered a huan- 
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Dear Sir, = 

riyt: Through the medium of your paper, I bee to lay, 
Wefore the public one of the. practices of the Sessions Court fog: 
the county of Middlesex ; which appears.to me to deserve ng: 
other appellation than that of systematic fraud, It will be in. 
the recollection of your readers, that I was arrested last Sep., 
tember, on a charge of libel on. the present: yovernnient;, to: 
answer to which, at the ensujng October. session, I gave bail-~. 
inyself in 801. and two of my friends in 401. each.- Ad the Oc- 
tober session } appeared, was tried, convicted, and sentenced to, 
twelve months’ imprisonment, although recommended to mercy, 
by the jury, two of whom have since expressed their regret and: 
astonishinent at the severity of my sentence. Five moaths have. 
since passed away; during which time my family have been 
struggling, unaided-and unassisted, against a thousand difficulties, 
consequent upon such a sentence. But though as time-rollei, 
on emburrasstments accumulated so rapidly that uny. spirits, na- 
turally of au elevated cast, were clouded and depressed by the 
idea that those who were dearer to me than my existence, might, 
be turned.adrift upon a mercenary and friendless world, while. [: 
am so situated as to embitter rather than alleviate their mise-. 
ries. Still, all these were evils that might have been expected ; 
and though in all conscience sufficient for one poor mortal to. 
contend with, yet forsooth, [ must have another, which the: 
most sagacious individuals could not have foreseen, unless per-. 
chance, he was aware of the chicanery of courts of justice.. 

Within the last week I received a notice from the Sessions. 
house, that as / Aad not appeared last October, my recogni- 
zances were forfeited and would be estreated into the Court 
of Exchequer, if { did: not make application to have them re- 
spited on the 22d.of March. I first thought it must be a mis- 
take on the part of some of the officers of the court; but upon: 
enquiry | learned that there were fees to the.amount of 10s. 8d. 
to be discharged, and this was the meaning of the netice I had. 
received. I retused to pay them—indeed it would be on my 
part a piece of palpable injustice towards those to whom [ am 
indebted, to give away money to persons to whom | am not in- 


debted, whilst those to whom I am indebted must thereby be. 


compelled to wait. fn consequence of my refusal, they have. 
had the unblushing assurance to threaten my wife with an extent” 
from the crown for 801., the amount of my recognizances. 
can scarcely repress my indignation at so palpable a fraud, par- 
ticularly when I reflect that it is a sort of: discretionary. powe?- 
which they never exercise except against those who are in theix. 
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opinion able to pay ihe fees, or to compromise matters after an 
estreat has been issued. 

There is now in this prison a person who, some few sessions, 
back, applied to the Court to postpone his trial until the ensuing. 
sessions. His request was acceded to by the Court, and yet. 
his recognizances were subsequently estreated for his non-ap-. 


arance at that very sessions, and-hi8 goods have been disposed ° 


of by public auction. Atrocious as this case is, yet there is a. 
shade of «fference between it and mine; for, as 1 before stated,’ 
| was tried and committed, at the very sessions at which they 
(by some. legal cavil) dare to tell me.I did not appear!!! 

Whether they will proced to a similar extent with me I know 
not, but f think it a duty to myself, to my family, and to the. 
public, to expose that which I would term (Iwas not, deterred. 
by the fear of incurring a prosecution for telling truth) 4. 
systematic species of eS eae I have as yet. been unable to, 
learn the different items which compose this ten shillings and 
eight penee; but to me that is of little consequence. It is’ 
demanded because F did not appear as stated in the notice, and 
if my non-appeurance was the only ground for justifying the. 
chim, it must of course be nugatory. If any of your legal, 
readers will have the kindness to point out the course whieh, 
defendants in such, cases should pursue, without incurring more. 
expense than the amount of the fees, they would thereby render. 
4 most essential service to the public ; for in this land of free- 
dom, the expense of resisting an imposition, by appealing to, 
the tribunals of justice, established by our glorious constitution, 
is much more serious than if we had patiently submitted to the 
original extortion. Inthe interim, should any further steps 
he taken by the officers of the court, you shall again hear 
‘rom, | 
Your’s sincerely, 

JAMES GRIFFIN, 
Cold-Bath-Fields Prison, jraeinilicalad 

Marek 23rd, 1821. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. ~ 
—— 

Some few weeks since, Lord Holland took occasion to, 
declare that a decision in the House of Commons, had 
furnished one hundred aad ten additional reasons for a. 
Parliamentary Reform. As he said additional reasons 
his lordship must have had some reasons before of the. 
necessity of reform ; and we will suppose his lordship te 
have had some forty prior reasons, though he might with 
very little industry and attention, nave discovered a han- 
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dred at least, before the new ones were afforded'hina. 
His lordship, ‘ any rate confesses le has more than a 
hundred reasons for reform ; and he must allow us to 
wonder, that with so many reasons for such an object, he 
should yet have taken no’ step whatever to ensure its at- 
tainment? Is it his lordship’s business, as an hereditary 
legislator of the realm, to sce it totally destroyed, be- 
cause the means of saving it are difficult to be obtained? 
Will it. be a sufficient excuse for his lordship, when the 
state has fallen into the abyss which its corruptions have 
dug for it, to say that he was satisfied nothing bat a re- 
ferm enw have saved it, and that he wished most sia~ 
cerely for such a reform ! ? Is itthe busiaess of a mariner 
to rest content with arvshing the leaks in his vessel’s side 
were topped, and not to see that they are properly ae- 
eured / When men have sufficient reason for acting, it is 
their bisiness to act:—and when men like Lord Hol- 
land, wshoxe wealth and rank, are only held in honor, 
wher devotedto the well being and sec urity of the state, 
declare a measure to be of vital necessity, the public ex- 
pect they will discharge the duty which ‘their declaration 
imposes, and try ‘all possible means of staying the devas- 
tating progress ‘of a ruinous system. He is ever y way 
free to.act-—he declares action necessary—and y et falls 


quietly asleep on his painted couch, with all the powers: 


of action in his hands! It would not be more inconsis- 
tent for a man, after surveying his house, and declaring 
that it must inevitably fall in the course of the night; 
and yet ordering his bed to be warmed. and another 
blanket added, that he might sleep soundly. His lord- 
ship knows that no public right. was ever recov ered with- 
out a severe struggle . Asa Whig,he must see the cor- 
uptions of which ihe people complain, have never been 
of the least service to bis party, nor ever cad become so ; 
aim! must pereeive that the system has gained such height, 
that it has neither character nor tatent, in its manage- 
ment. How he can be inactive, this case, is surprizing ; 
but he should remember he has himself declared to the 
pebiic that his macéion is criminad, if the safety of his 
msi depends, in the least degree, upon bis exer- 
ons / 


‘The conviction of the necessity of reform gains rapid 
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eround, among a certain class, among which the Duke 
of Bedford, and the Marquis of Tavistock, stand conspi- 
cuous. ‘Their accession.to the: cause of reform carries 
the more weight with it,as they are patrons of boroughs ; 
and hold in their heudie, a small portion of that influerice 
which has reduced the nation to this melancholy ebb. At 
the Cambridge County Meeting, the Duke of Bedford 
said he would take that opportunity of expressing  “* his 
« vie mand decided conviction of the necessity of a reform 
‘in the Commons’ House of Parliament, so as to render 
“ita full, faer, and free representation ‘of THE PEOPLE, 
“ by the completeannihilation of rotten-borough influ- 
ence.” This is speakeng to the point, for a patron of bo- 
roughs:—and Gen. Sir C. Wall very properly enquired 
after the boroughs under some influence of the house of 
Bedford. These are Bedford, Ilchester; and Tavistock. 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford replied, that ** Bedford 
‘ enjoyed the most extensive right of suffrage, as it was 
“a scot and lot borough that of Hchester he knew 
nothing—but admitted, “ though every resident freehadder, 
_ if his estate was but of a shilling annual value, had a 
“ vote, yet the division of property was such that there 
“¢ were not more than thirty or forty voters! and he 
“ readily admitted Tavistock was one of those boroughs 
‘* that most required reform!” We gather from thisde- 
claration, that his Grace considers scot and lot, the most 
extensive degree of suffrage, which we are not prepared 
to admit ; but we shall let it pass with this negative, since 
it is coupled with an offer to give up the borough of Ta- 
vistock, and its thirty voters. The Whigs, .at last, but 
with a very bad grace, seem disposed to take our’ fre- 
quently repeated advice ; and to give up their borough 
patronage, which never gave them any one advantage, 
and which can only render them odious to the enlighten- 
ed Reformers of the day. It may be well to remark 
here, that Tavistock affords an admirable ‘illustration of 
the folly and wickedness of attaching the elective fran- 
chise to any species of property; for here the monopoly 
of freehold property, which has been bought up on ac- 
count of the privileges it gave, has created the nécessit 
for Reform. The elective- franchise is inherent in the 
individual ; and.can never be safely rested upon any 
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other basis than individual right; and itis only by vest- 
weit solely in tie man, abstracted from all other con- 
siderations, that the Duke of Bedford can have the wish 
fulfilled, ‘* that all traffic between the Members of Par- 
** liament and the Ministers should be destroyed.” It is 
only this that can remedy the evil stated by the Marquis 
of Tavistock, at the above quoted meeting, that “* a the 
* Llouse of Commons every interest v3 attended to, hut 
““ the interests of the people!” ‘The cause is obvious 
este: The Members are of sené there by the PEo- 
piv! and they attend to the interests of ‘those who do 
send them. 7 he Marquis added—** we find the benches 
of the House filled by the assistance of the Treasury, 
Hast fidia tnfluence, and every species of corrupt, and 
unjustifiable means!” This accounts for the interests of 
the Treasury being attended te—for the interests of the 
Kast India Company being attended to—and for all the 
attention lo corrupt and unjustifiable interests; but as 
the people have few real representatives there, “ and 
“* they are always in the minority, how are the interests of 
the people to gain any attention.” The Marquis tells us _ 
the late maj srities were mained by the evzéé and pleasure 
of the Ministry! This accounts ‘for the Ministerial inte- 
rests being so well taken care of; but, if if ewere so, there 
is no House of Commons w existence, but a mere Afh- 
isterial assembly, or chamber, as opposite from the ori- 
ginal design of that House, as the Monarchy would be, 
were the ‘Archbishop of Canterbury to anoint Azmself, 
instead of the hereditary successor, and call himself King 
of England. We almost hesitate to insert the following 
part of the statement of the Marquis—it is of so terrifie— 
so monstrous—a nature. He says— The collection of 
** the taxes costs nearly four millions annually, which 
* the great majority of the Members distribute amongst 
** themselves, and their families ; so that, if the present 
** corrupt system continues, ¢¢ 7s certain no honest man 
“can be a Member of Parliament t!!12 Wellmay the 
Marquis conclude with the declaration, “ THAT NO- 
“ THING BUT A RADICAL CHANGE CAN SAVE 
“ THE COUNTRY!” With these statements before us, 


what bonest man will hesitate to gvew himself a Radical 
Reforiner ? 
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(Coneleded from p. 428.) 





POSTSCRIPT. 

Although now, Sir, in possession of the particulars which, on the 
‘th of this instant, according to the Aforn. Chron, of the 8th, you 
aonousced as embraced in your plan of a discretionary change in 
respect of the national representation, yet, after the general rea- 
soning already delivered, arguments mn det ul might possibly be dis- 
nensed with; Lshouid nevertheless feel that | had not acted quite 
honestly by the public, were I not to state specific objections ta 
your specific propositions, which ia my humble judgment are fatal 
ioeach ef them, asf find the propositions set forth; namely, 

Ist. Extensing of the Elective Franchise to Houscholders paying 
dire ct ‘Taxes. 

od. Abolition of all decayed and venal Boroughs, 

3d. Resforation of Trienmal Parlhaments. 

But that L may, stand free of any suspicion of motives arising out 
of the present state of thiugs, allow me to quote from my own 
former writings, a few passages, one of them published more than 
twenty and the others more than forty years ago. | 

1. Extension of the Elective Franchise and Direct Taxes. 
‘Take your choice! Representation and Respect: Imposition 
‘and Contempt: Annual Parliaments and Liberty: Loag Partia- 
‘ments and Slavery.’ Published tn 1776. 

Page 19.—* Though a man should heve neither lands nor gold, 
‘nor herds nor flocks; yet he may have parents and kindred; he 
‘ may possess a wife and an oflspring to be solicitous for. He hath 
‘also by birthright a property in the English Constitution.’ 

P. 20.—* it is certain that every man who labours with his hands, 
‘hasa property which is of importance.’ 

P.21. <‘ And further, let it be remembered, that the labouring 
‘man, or the mechanic, can neither have his daily food or necessa- 
© ries,* nor cloaths to cover him, nor tools to work with, without 
‘ paying TAX US in abundance; and that it is the fundamental priv- 
‘ciple upon which, above all others respecting property, our hber- 
‘ ties depend, that no man shall be tawed but with his own consent 
‘ siven either by himself or his representative in parliament.’ 

P, 27. 3ut giving up the point,’ says the honest Burgh, < in 
‘consequence of having adopted a wrong principle, concerning 
‘the right of the Poor to vote for members of Parliament,’ &e. 
‘This point, however, I can by no means give up. It is the poor 
‘man’s right; and he who takes it from him isa robber anda 
‘tyrant. tis the most sacred of all his rights; and deprived of 
‘this, he is degraded below the condition of human nature :—he 
‘isno longer a person, but athing.’ * And liberty is at an end," 
says Beccaria, * whenever the Jaws permit, that, in certam cases, 

‘a man may cease to be a person and become a thing.’ 
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* OF all taxes, those on necessaries ave the mest ** direct.” 
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Il. Abolition of certain Boroughs; t.c. Disfranchisement, Sez 
the same work published in 1776, page 54, quoting Junins, why 
nays:—‘ In the first place, I question the power de jure, of the he. 
* cisiature to disfranchise anumber of boroughs, upon the Keueral 
: ground of improving the constitution,’ &e. 

P. 65. ‘lf the majority can disfranchise ten boroughs, why not 
‘twenty, why not the whole kingdom ? 

P. 58. * if ne tree man be disfranchised by admitting every man 
‘to vote, l hope we cannot with propriety say, that any borough 
Sis difrarelasc’, 1 mean not to abridge, but to extend, the limits 
© of treeduin.’ 

P. 59. * The birthright of a borough is a phrase | cannot under. 
‘ stand; but it is because t hold sacred the birthrights of men, that 
‘| would have every man vote; and deny that a few can have a 
* birthright to appoint legislators for the mary. Were ideed oar 
‘general monopolizing system to be continued, and yet some ho- 
‘ roughs Jopped off, as rotten branches, | grant this would be an or- 
* biirary proceeding, as being without aby fixed rule of justiee ; but 
‘J talk not of deronghs—t talk of men,’ 


[t was thought a notable stroke of Whig policy, in the Margais 


ef Rockingham’s administration of 1782, to disfranchise all Excise 


and Custom-house Officers, from voting for members of Parlia- 
went; but hath this miserable — prevented Parliamentary 
corruption in the most shadowy degree? Against the erroneous 
policy of this act, | well remember holding at the time an argu- 
went with Mr. Sheridan. Bat such is the folly of factions policy, 
that the adoption of this, asa Government measure, was one of 
the conditions of the Whigs taking the helm, which were formally 
stipulated with the King.* 

Ill. Triennial Parliaments, 
1) 1780. 


P. 37. * The atrocious act of seating Mr. Luttrelin the House of 
‘ Commons, as Member for Middlesex, in defiance of that cyunty, 
* violent and iniquitous as it was, was innocence itself, iv compa- 
*rison of the TRIENNIAL and Septennial Bilis.” * LT have already 
‘ shown that neither the Constituents nor the Constitution, could 

* possibly have vested the representative with a legislative trust for 
‘ nore _— one year.’ 

P. 45. * Would not returning to such a Parliament as the TRI- 
‘ ENNIAL vue, be to seek our salvation in the DEFECTS, in the 
* BLEMISHES of the Revolution, mstead of its restorative 
* powers 2 

* Had aa ANNUAL House of Commons existed, could George I. 
‘have found a faction capable of striking a dagger still deeper into 
* the vitals of the constitution, than bad been done by the TRI- 
° ENNIAL act?’ 

P: 59. * Neither of these laws’ (improperly called the triennial 
acts of Cha. I. aud Cha. /1.) * either by words or possible implica- 
* tion, having: then repealed the ancient statutes for, ANNUAL 
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‘ narliaments, it was therefore, in the reign of JFidiam that oar 
‘unatenuble right to ANNUAL or shorter parliaments was, uper 
‘the wretched plea of expediency, taken from us.by the formsof law 
«aud the innovation of a parliament of three years continuance, 
‘commonly called a rniunnraL parliament, was ‘introduced.?—* It 
‘gaveto the abominable statute of disfranchisement (8 H.VE.¢. 7.) 
‘i threefold extent and operation, enlarged the sphere of corruption, 
cand served as a preccdeut for the monstrous exercise of a power 
‘inthe representative to disfranchise his constituent for such @ 
‘ period of time as the representative should judge expedient.’ 

P. 199. ¢ Let as not, to God's name, run headlong into the snare 
‘of a rRIeNNIAL parlrament, without pausing a moment to exa- 
‘mine what it was, when we had it before ; and when once in, how 
© are we to get out again. © Need I sag more of a Trrenwiat Par- 
*liament, than that it enslaved this nation to a serTenntac tyran- 

‘ay? And shall we now trust it, forsooth, to give us back annual 
‘elections and our constitution? It isa contradiction. See what 
‘ Historians have said of it, and then trust it if secan! * When 
‘the ministry was in alliance with the Whigs, the majority of both 
‘houses Was Whig; when with the Tories, they became Tory.” 
*—' fn short, all was craft, faction, and perfidy: though the ho- 
‘nour of the Queen, and the welfare of the public, were talked of 
‘on both sides, neither had any thing really in view but their own 
‘private interest *.” "lt was the same writer, Sir, you know, who 
remarked, that, ‘it was all cabal and intrigue, Tory against Whig, 
‘and Whig against ‘Lory ; between which two thieves the nation 
* was crucified.’ + 
‘Bat you will perhaps ask, had not the TRIENNIAL parliament 
also a progenitor in an ANNUAL one, from whom it derived its 
depravity, as from original sin, which must cleave to every par- 
hament 2? My reply, Gentlemen to this, is worth your serious at- 
tention. ‘It had no such progenitor. It was the act of self-elect- 
ed wen, who, at the time, were no parliament, but usurpers.” - 
P.140. ¢ The truth-is, he (Wuliam) had the disloyalty, and thez 
“the audacity, toexceed the period allowed by lew for two years 
‘aud a half, before they passed the TRIENNIAL Bull, i iu which 
‘ they also provided for their sitting two years longer t ; so that, 
‘upon the whole, they sat five years and a half. But at aie expira~ 
“tion of the first year, they ceased to be a House of Commons ; 
‘and, from that instant became a House of Tyrants’ 
* Unless any body of men seizing by violence the House of Com- 
mous, may call themselves a House of Parliament, and usurp the 
‘ powers of legislation, { must repeat, that, after ong year, these 
‘men were No PARLIAMENT, and that their acts were No, Laws. [ 
* must afso assert that so manifest an usurpation was High Treason. 
* And well did it suit with this conduet to enact the TRIENNIAL 
* BILL, whieh was no law, but a Decree or Desporis™.’ 
P.141.* But surely itis the height of folly, it 1s as if we had no 

‘ records of times past, to think of a TRIENNIAL BELL when we 
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* Deiection of Parl. 161, 165. t Ib. 164. 
i Were dissolved at Wie end of ane. 
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‘mean REFORMATION. As I said before, we have tried it ¢ ge 
+ weighed it inthe balance and found it wanting. We had also a 
Place fill with it. A TRIENNIAL Parliament repealed that 
‘Place Bill; ard was in the end repeated itself, because it had pre 
‘duced greater cieciion evils and disorders (han ever where kuown 
‘ before it was enacted. This is the very reason assigned in the 
‘ preamble of the Septenmal Bill. And is it, my honest country- 
* men, once more, I ask, in a revival of this wretched Bill, that we 
‘place our hopes of subduing corrupt influence, Or REGLINING our 
* FREEDOM!’ 

On this topic, see likewise * Letters to the Deputies of the Agso- 
ciated and Petitioning Counties, &c.’ published in 178), p. 15, 

‘ The very idea ofa TRIENNIAL PARLIAMENT, as an object 
‘to Reformers, moves me with indignation and amazement.— 
* What! Is ¢hal a measure for rousing a torpid nation | Where is its 
‘ self-evident patrotism { Where is the certainty, where is the pro- 
bability of its redressing the smallest erievance ! Where is the sin- 
gle individual to whom it would restore lost freedom! And where 
is the evidence that it is not even the insidions scheme of some 
unprineipled faction, to defeat if pessible that Reformation which 
the agonies of their expiring country so loudly call for; and sug- 
gested only, because they know it hath not a single requisite for 
‘ calling forth in full exertion the POWER of the PEOPLE! 

And on the same topic, see also * An Appeal, civil and military, 
ou the subject of the Eaghish Constitution,’ published in 1799, p 33, 

‘ But now comes, in the 6th vear after the Revolution, a statute 
‘to give three years continuance to the same parliament which 
* thus disfranchises for two years im every three, all who had not 
* been totally disfranchised by the former statute, (8 H. VI. ¢. 7) 
* and this I presume was done after Mr. Locke had published his ad- 
mirable Discourse on Government. 

* Does not this statute plainly say, “ We your representatives 
either know nothing, or care nothing, about principles of Govern- 
ment. As little do we know or care about the principles of our 
particular constitution, or about your rights. Your own common 
sense, and your own consciousness that your political rights are 
essential to you as rational beings in a social state, may tell you 
we had no power and authority to do as we have done; no, nor 
to destroy one atom of rights so sacred. But we tell you, that 
you having thought proper to make us legislators, a character we 
know not how to sustain, we have thought proper to take one 
large stride towards making you PouticaL sLAVES,—a character 
‘in which you perhaps may make as awkward a figure. Again: 
we told King James who became our sovereign, not by our parti- 
* cular election, but by inheritance, that by assuming and exercising 
* a power of dispensing with and suspending of laws, be proved him- 
selfa tyrant; and for so doing we made war on him, expelled him 
from the throne, and drove him as an outcast to seek his bread in 
‘foreign climes: but we tell you, our constituents, our political 
* creator—you, by the breath of whose lips we are what we'are, that 
‘we think proper to aseume and exercise a power of di pensing with 
‘ elections—the very fountain of onr law-making power, and of eur 
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pending the whole political liberty of the English nation, at our 
‘ cood pleasure and discretion ; and, for the present, we prcrec 
44g SUBPENSTON POR TWO PARTS IN THREE OF ALE TIME TO COME. 
‘And this is what the learned Blackstone, through the error we 
have noticed, can number amongst the Reforms of Parliamect 
which improved our constitution ; whereas it was in truth a most 
‘ gACRILEGIOUS VIOLATION, and THE VERY EGG OF MONSTROUS COR- 
‘puptions. This impiety of the creature, rebelling against, and 
‘teariug away the power of its creator, the people, does not 
‘awaken his astonishment and indignation; but what would ke 
‘have said, had the Lords of Parliament so far forgotten their 
-creator, the King, as to have forced upon him a law to have 
‘transferred the power of creating peers and bishops from him to 
‘ thesaselves 2’ 

By the foregoing quotations it will be seen that I am not now act. 
ing on temporary or captious motives, but on grounds of long-en- 
tertained constitutional, solid, unanswerable principles and reason- 
ings. But, Sir, there is an objection to your proposed course not yet 
noticed, which, from the circumstance of your being a Whig, and 
solicitous of course for the honour of the party, may merit your 
very serious atlention. 

At acritical moment in the year 1780, when peputiss from the 
petitioning counties, cities, and towns of the kingdom, assembled 
in London, under the present venerable Christopher Wy vill as their 
Chairman, had * Resolved, that the members of the House of 
Commons ought to be ANNUALLY elected ;’—when they 
had ‘digested and formed into one plan of UNION and AS. 
SOCIATION’ their propositions; when they had sent to all their 
Constituents ‘a Memorial,’ asserting ‘that ANNUAL PARLIA- 
MENTS are the ancient Constitution of England, and the birth- 
right of Englishmen ;’ and when they had farther requested that 
as the said * Memorial contained reasons for their plan of associa- 
‘tion,’ the Commitices should take effectual measures for making 
‘the same public through the kingdom ;’ when all was thus warm 
and glowing in the bosoms of these united Reformers, their patriot 
phalanx, by a too successful Whig mangsuvre, was broken and 
scattered in an unhappy dis-union, which, even to this day, has 
not been repaired, allhough some favourable symptoms of a re- 
union have lately been thought discernable. 

The particulars of this case, as well as of the factious plottings 
occasioned, are too painful for being here repeated ; but they were 
fully detailed, and the mischief which resulted was explained in a 

serits,of letters addressed by me to Mr. Wyvill, through the chan- 
nel of the Statesinan newspaper, being the subject of the 5th, 6th, 
‘th, and 8th of those letters, which appeared on the Ist, the 8th, 
the loth, and 20th of January, 1814. 

Had you the means of consulting those letters, it should seem 
probable that you would not be the person to bring a fresh odium 
on the Whigs, for again sowing dis-union among the Reformers ; 
especially when you should have reflected on the vast difference in 
the state and condition of the Great Question, in the year 4780, 
When ite constitutional principles were but very slenderly known ; 
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and in the present sear, 132t, when by millions they are perfectly 
understood, 4 

It heing by UNION that Reforin is to be obtained, shall it be 
sought by reviving, te the disgust of well-informed ruillious, a 
stale, exploded, and justly reprobated doctrine of despotism ? 
Good God ! 

I leave it, in the present state of Fngland’s political knowledge, 
tu yourself, maturely to consider, what would be thought of sack 
a revival, and to what conclusions, respecting the Whigs, it might 
give birth *. 7 

Happy am I, Sir, that the slowness of my movements at four- 
score, has prevented my closing this letter, ere the opportunity 
presented itself of expressing to you my heart-felt congratulations 
on the recent intelligence frons Italy. tus intelligence which must 
swk equally deep: inte the hearts of the Kaglish beroughmonger 
Usurper, and the Kaglish Constitutional Reformer, It is intelli. 
gence which, doubtless, will suggest to sou motives for recogsi, 
dering. your proposed plan ef operations, as well as to reflecting on 
what, at such an epoch, must be the proper character of au Eng: 
Jish Parliamentary Reform. | | 

In the glorious race of the European States that hath now com- 
menced, who is he in this land that could endure the thought of 
Kogland being the last of the nations to reach the gogl of true 
-Kreedom? ' 
| Witb reference to. several asterisks in the margin, 1 have two 
others to make. They are taken from the proceedings of a Geae- 

_tal Meeting of the Friends of the People, held on the 26th of , Apri, 
1792, W.u. Lambton, Bsq. M. 2. in the Chair. 

_ © Our intention ts, not ty change, but to restore ; not to displace, 

_‘ but to re-instate the Constitution upon its true principles, and ofi- 
graal gravad.’ 

Again. ‘We trust that the people of this country are no mote 
* disposed to subivit ta abuses without complaint, than to Look f¢r 
* redress in any proceedings repugnant to the Laws, or unwarranted 
‘ by the Constitution.’ 

For principles, which are eternal truths, we seek not in practice 
at any particular period; but'we appeal to human totellect, where- 
in alone they can be found, written by the tinger of the Creator. 
Our unwritten Constitution caunot, therefore, be known by refe- 
reuce to the practice of its functionaries at any particular turie,: 
and cao only be defined and ascertained by its principles, J. C. 





* Iu supportof this opinion, fam tempted to make one farther 
quctauion from the procéedings of fhe Friends of the Peuple, or 

the Sth of May, 1792; vow nine-and-twenty years ago ! and’ nine- 
— and-twenty years of fifst-rate political instruction ! «We do beheve 
that the winds of peu are every day more and more enlightened on 
the puydject of the Constitution aud Government of their couutry, 
us well as moré atténtive to ft, than ia furmer thines.’ 
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